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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Members of the 
American Art-Union for the year 1850, will 
take place at the Tripler Hall, on the evening of 
Friday, the 20th of December instant. Mem- 
bers and ladies will be admitted. 

The Subscription Books will be closed on 
Thursday, the 19th of December. 

S UPPLEMENTAL NUMB ER OF THE B ULLETIN. 
A SUPPLEMENTAL, number of the Bulletin 
will be published as soon after the distribution 
as it can be prepared. It will contain an ac- 
count of the proceedings at the Annual Meeting, 
the Report of the Committee of Management, 
the record of the Distribution, and such names 
of members as have not been published in pre- 
vious numbers. 

THE OPPOSITION TO THE ART-UNIO.V. 
When the fact is known that out of more than 
eight hundred works sent to the American 
Art-Union for purchase during the present 
year, less than half have been bought, and 
many of those at a reduction upon the prices 
asked, the public will understand the motives 
and causes of several abortive attempts that 
have been made of late to injure the Institution. 
Indeed, considering the extreme sensitiveness 
of artists, and the facility with which their 
complaints may be heard through the news- 
papers, a careless observer might wonder that 
a formidable and respectable opposition had not 



already been organized. But the truth is, 
every American painter who has a proper know- 
ledge of his own merits, and the operations of 
the society, understands perfectly well that he 
can always receive from the Committee a fair 
price for his works. Conceited young men, who 
have been spoiled by the foolish praise of igno- 
rant friends, of course feel themselves aggrieved 
by the coldness with which their productions 
are treated. Working, in many cases, in re- 
mote districts, with no opportunities of compar- 
ing their labors with proper standards, they are 
indignant at what they consider to be the in- 
justice of the Committee, in rejecting or under- 
valuing their pictures. Even these persons, 
after some little reflection, and, particularly, 
after seeing their works hanging beside others 
in the gallery, frequently acknowledge the pro- 
priety of the verdicts in their respective cases, 
and make new trials, with better prospects of 
success. 

But this body of discontented artists is not 
composed solely of vain and inexperienced young 
men. There are several among them who are 
wounded in their pockets, rather than their 
feelings, by the action of the Committee ; and 
whose disappointments interfere not so much 
with their glowing hopes of professional distinc- 
tion as with the cold and calculating specula- 
tions of business. Certain old stagers, whose 
works, if they are ever found in public galleries, 
are hidden in dark corners, and shunned uni- 
versally by amateurs and picture dealers, hav- 
ing disgusted such patrons as chance may have 
bestowed, turn their attention to the American 
Art-Union as a convenient source of future 
maintenance. These men are frequently mere 
mechanics, who have no more feeling for nature 
than knowledge of true Art. They paint for 
nothing but money, and are as willing to paint 
ill as well, and one thing as another, provided 
they are paid for it. As for that disinterested 
enthusiasm and those lofty views of the objects 
of their profession, which make genuine artists 
so charming, these pretenders have not the 
faintest conception of such things, however much 
they may write or talk of them. Having given 
up all prospect long ago of persuading the pub- 
lic to buy their insipid productions, their only 
hope is by some intrigue or cajolery to smuggle 
them into the Art-Union Catalogue. They be- 
gin by gentle proceedings — write flattering 
notices of the exhibitions — (if they are able to 
write) — and make themselves as amiable as pos- 
sible to those whom they consider influential. 
Finding that this course fails to procure the 
necessary votes, they change their tactics, and 
attempt to bully the power they could not con- 
ciliate. They threaten exposures, where there 
is nothing to expose ; and hint at the existence 
of monstrous frauds, where those who are libelled 
know that the severest scrutiny can detect 
nothing unfair or dishonorable. This plan is, of 
course, as futile as the other. Their works con- 
tinue to be rejected. The Institution is much 
less harmed by encountering their opposition, 
than it would be by purchasing their produc- 
tions. 

The Committee appeal from the malicious in- 
sinuations of these men, and of such venal scrib- 
blers as they can engage in their cause, to the 
good sense and generous feeling of the Ameri- 
can PEOPLE. They have received too strong 
and too frequent proofs of the confidence reposed 



in them by the public, to believe that this can 
be diminished by the vague charges against 
their integrity that have appeared in a few jour- 
nals, unsupported by the authority of any re- 
spectable names, or the allegation of any sub- 
stantial facts. Whenever these shadowy hints 
shall be condensed into something solid and 
tangible, the Committee will answer them fully 
and explicitly ; but so long as they remain mere 
slanderous inuendoes, this general notice of 
them is the only reply which the interests of 
the Institution require, or the self-respect of 
the individual members of the Committee will 
permit to be offered in their behalf. 



TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 

This is the last opportunity we shall have in 
these columns to urge upon your attention the 
claims of the Art-Union for the present year. 
We desire again to remind you of the extraor- 
dinary inducements to subscription which are 
offiered by the progamme. Since our last num- 
ber was published, proofs in progress, of the 
large engraving, and of three of the smaller 
engravings, have been exhibited in the Gallery 
and at the offices of several of the Honorary 
Secretaries. Although in a very unfinished 
state, these prints are in the highest degree 
satisfactory. The Jlnne Page has received the 
warmest encomiums from the most accomplished 
judges of such works in the country, and pro- 
mises to be, when finished, the best engraving 
ever produced here. We have been assured by 
one of the most respectable print-selling houses 
in New- York, that these six prints could not .be 
published and sold by them for less than seven- 
teen DOLLARS AND A-HALF per Set— three and 
a-half times more than the amount which each 
member pays for them, and for which he re- 
ceives, in addition, a share in the distribution. 
We do nt)t fear to be contradicted, when we re- 
iterate the assertion that no Art-Union in the 
world has ever offered to its members so valu- 
able a return as that which will be furnished to 
the subscribers of our society for the present 
year. 

One of the bronze statuettes— 2%e Filatrice, 
by Brown— will be exhibited in the Gallery 
early this month. We do not hesitate to predict 
that it will receive the admiration of all lovers 
of pure and graceful forms. The bas relief by 
Palmer — Morning — is daily meeting from 
throngs of visitors the favor we bespoke for it in 
our last number. We repeat the enumeration 
which we made then of some of the works to 
be included in the distribution : — Here may be 
found a spirited illustration by Leutze, of a 
popular ballad, and a charming landscape, by 
the same artist; several bright and sparkling 
pictures by Glass — one of them representing a 
scene in Don Quixote, and others life in England 
at the era of the Revolution of 1646; several 
glowing pieces of color, by Hicks, full of char- 
acter and spirit ; Church's faithful reflections 
of Nature in her grandest moods ; Durand's 
most graceful and poetical creations ; Hunting- 
ton's striking Sea Coast Scenes^ Peele's charm- 
ing delineations of the grace and innocence of 
childhood; Hinckley's masterpiece. The Fox 
and Hawk ; Kensett's lively renderings of 
rocks and tangled woods; Cropsey's brilliant 
recollections of Italy; Stearn's and Matte- 
son's interesting illustrations of American His- 
tory ; one of Cole's greatest works. The Bream 
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of Arcadia ; Ranney*s truthful readings of 
character and every day life ; besides excellent 
specimens of Fischer, Ashton, Wenderoth, 
RossiTER, Baker, Lang, Gignoux, Boutelle, 
Birch, Oddie, Kellogg, Ames, Doughty, 
Mayr, Blauvelt, Weir, Rutherford, Voll- 

MERING, GiFFORD, LaiVE, BrENT, HuBBARD, 

Clonney, Dassel, Casilear, May, Miller, 
Cranch, Chappel, Gerry, Heinrich, Libby, 
Morton, Heine, Boardman, Stillman, Mc- 
Entee, Kummer, Weber, Hoefler, Nahl, 
WooDsiDE, Hall, Eastman, McConkey, Rich- 
ards, FiAGG, Sebron, Innes, and many 
others. 



THE NATIONAL ACADEMY AND THE ART- 
UNION. 

The enemies of the Art-Union have always 
regarded the hostility which they imagined to 
exist between that Institution and the National 
Academy of Design, as a strong point in their 
favor. A recent occurrence having clearly 
shown that there is a great deal of good feeling 
still prevailing between the two societies, some 
scribbler attempts to distort this very exhibi- 
tion of friendship into an occasion for arousing 
jealousy and ill-will. We republish a part of 
his contemptible article, and, also, the notices 
of it in the Courier and Enquirer, and Evening 
Post, which make any further statement of facts 
or comment on our part unnecessary. 

The extract is as follows : — 

** The National Academy, having become heavily 
in debt, has been deliberating on some mode of extri- 
cating itself; finally, it proposed that each member 
paint a valuable picture, and that a lottery be opened 
for their disposal, and thus sweep away their debt by 
the eflfort of their brushes. This is certainly a good 
idea. Now, what does the President of the AH- Union 
do 1 On learning that the members of the Academy 
have determined on this mode of appealing to the pub- 
lic generosity, this Cromwell of the Fine Arts attends 
the meeting of the Academicians, and pledges the 
funds of the Art-Union for the purchase of their pic- 
tures at (we are told) their own prices. 

" Now, it is well known that the leading artists of 
the country are opposed to the picture dealers of the 
Art-Union, it may be worth while to enquire why the 
President of that concern places himself in this ques- 
tionable relation with the members of the Academy. 
Is that officer desirous of averting the approaching 
judgment which awaits his admmistration of the 
afifairs of that unknown, but yet to be explored, cor- 
poration 1 Are Weir and Gray, Durand and Mount, 
Plagg and Ingham, Page, and a host of others, to be 
appeased by this offer'? Have the members of the 
Academy fallen so low as to avail themselves of this 
new mode of paying debts ? If so, scarce two years 
will elapse ere they will take orders from the President 
and Directors of the American Art- Union for the gro- 
ceries and garments necessary for their families' sup- 
port and clothing." 

" We learn that this scheme is not yet accomplish- 
ed, but from the fact that some of the popular artists 
of the day, who are largely subsidized by the Art- 
Union, under cover of purchasing their pictures are 
in favor of the discreditable scheme, wo fear the bar- 
gain will be accomplished." 

The Courier says : — 

" The above is from a weekly paper, the existence 
of which IS probably not known to one in a hundred 
of our citizens. We copy it, simply because it Ulus- 
trates admirably the character of a portion of the hos- 
tility which the American Art-Union is forced to 
encounter. The facts of the case, as we learn from a 
member of the Academy, are stated correctly in the 
main. Mr Cozzens, the President of the Art-Union 
was present at the Academy meeting as an honorary 
member, and by special invitation. It was there 
stated, that in fitting up its rooms, the Academy had 
mcurred some debts : not to a large amount, but be- 
yond its available means. The question was raised 
How shall they bo paid 1 A subscription by the mem- 
; bers was suggested, but it was decided to invite artists 
of the Academy to contribute j)ic^wres, the sale of 
which should furnish the funds required. The next 
question related to the best method of se//in^ the pic- 
tures thus furnished. Propositions were made to sell 



them at auction— to sell them by lottery— to dispose 
of them to individual members, &c., &c. — to all of 
which objections of more or le§s weight were inter- 
posed. Mr. Cozzens then came forward with a pro- 
position, which was received with universal applause. 
He said that the managers of the Art-Union had the 
most entire confidence in the artists of the Academy, 
and that they would very gladly extend to the institu- 
tion whatever aid might be in their power. He, 
therefore, felt entirely at liberty to say, that the Art- 
Union would purchase these pictures at prices which 
should be perfectly satisfactory to the officers of the 
Academy. The proposition was welcomed by hearty 
and unanimous applause, not only as relieving the 
Academy from a serious embarrassment, but as afford- 
ing unmistakeable evidence that, whatever ill-feeling 
might hitherto have existed between the two institu- 
tions, had died out, and given place to sentiments 
more in harmony with the common objects which 
both have in view. 

" And thift is the transaction which malignant and 
reckless scribblers represent as dishonorable to the 
Academy and the Art- Union ! Can any clearer proof 
be required of the unprincipled and selfish nature of 
the hostility which the Art-Union encounters *? The 
" members of the Academy " have, it seems, " fallen 
so low "as to sell pictures, which their artists have 
nobly and voluntarily contributed, to pay their debts ! 
And the Art-Union has also "fallen so low" as to 
buy them, and pay for them ! We are glad that the 
Academy has thus escaped the only embarrassments 
which it has encountered, and we trust it may never 
have to contend with a worse enemy than the Art- 
Union proved itself in this instance." 

The Evening Post has the following on the 
same subject : — 

"Certain late proceedings of the Academy of the 
APwTS of Desi&n, in this city, having iDeen erroneously 
stated, we make it a matter of duty to give the true 
account, which we are able to do from personal 
knowledge. 

" A meeting of the Academicians, Associates and 
honorary members, was held week before last, at the 
Academy. Mr. Durand, the President, stated that in 
consequence of the fitting up of the rooms of the insti- 
tution, a debt had been contracted, for the payment of 
which there were no funds on hand. He said that, 
in conversations among the artists, it had been sug- 

fested that the means of satisfying the debt might 
e raised, by each artist painting a picture, to be dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the Academy. This plan, 
he remarked, had been favorably received. If it should 
be adopted, the mode of obtaining the money for the 

Eictures was to be settled ; a raffle he observed, had 
een proposed. 

** Mr. Cozzens, the President of the Art Union, who 
was present as one of the honorary members of the 
Academy, rose and said that ho hoped resort would be 
had to no such method. The Managers of the Art 
Union were purchasers of pictures, and were acquaint- 
ed with the capacity of the artists who belonged to 
the Academy. H e would say, in their behalf, that 
the Art Union would take the pictures at such a price 
as might be fixed upon them at the treasury of the 
Academy. The proposition was heard with great sat- 
isfaction by the artists, as indicative not only of a 
friendly and a liberal feeling, but of a generous confi- 
dence. A paper was immediately drawn up for the sig- 
natures of the artists, each engaging that he would 
contribute a picture to be disposed of for the benefit 
of the Academy, which was signed by all the Aca- 
demicians and associates present. A committee was 
raised to fix the value of the collection of pictures pro- 
duced for this purpose, when they should be finished 
and presented for acceptance. The offer of Mr. Coz- 
zens was exceedingly opportune and advantageous for 
the Academy, and no doubt had its effect in causing 
the subscription to be filled up with the alacrity which 
was manifested. 



ART-UNION CRITICS. 

We have spoken elsewhere of attempts to in- 
jure the Art- Union, on account of its refusal to 
buy poor pictures. It is assailed in other quar- 
ters for a precisely contrary charge — to wit, 
that it buys nothing else. The critics of the 
studios attack it for being too fastidious — the 
critics of the drawing-rooms for being too tole- 
rant We suspect that very few of this last 
class of objectors form their opinions on an 
accurate knowledge of what has already been 
accomplished by American artists, and an intel- 
ligent comparison of J;heir present with their 



former productions. It is simply because the 
fault-finders know not which pictures are good 
and which poor, and in what particulars, that 
they utter these wholesale censures. An easy 
way to obtain the reputation of a connoisseur, is 
to ridicule every work of Art, excepting such as 
have been praised by critics whose judgments 
no one dares to dispute. This affectation of 
fastidiousness suggests to careless observers the 
idea of an elevated standard, formed by wide 
observation and deep study. We fancy that 
these shrugs of the shoulders and contemptuous 
curls of the lip must proceed from a taste which 
nothing but the sublime Forms of Michael Angelo 
or the beautiful Expression of Raphael can 
satisfy. The best way to confound these hypo- 
crites, is to get from them, if you can, the rea- 
sons of their disgust. Before they have spoken 
ten words they show the shallowness of their 
opinions. So long as they confine themselves to 
talking generalities they pass for veritable cog- 
noscenti,- but let them descend to particulars, 
and their stupid ignorance is unmistakeable. 
The donkey in the lion's skin made a respectable 
appearance until he opened his mouth. He 
shook his head, and frowned his geneiral dissatis- 
faction at matters and things about him in a 
manner that quite frightened his companions. 
But when he began to bray every body saw he 
was nothing but an ass. 

There are several reasons why the Art-Union 
Gallery is a favorite subject for these wiseacres 
upon which to display their absurdities. In the 
first place, the collection is an American one. 
There is altogether more safety in ridiculing it 
than if it were of European origin. In that case 
they might ascertain to their horror that the 
pale scriptural piece they had been deriding was 
by Scheffer, and "the villainous green landscape" 
by Lessing ; while to call Durand's pictures 
" daubs " and Woodville's " pot-boilers,'* may 
exalt their reputation for severity of taste 
amongst their admirers. In the next place, the 
Gallery is one of the city shows, and free to all 
the world. It is as common as the street. 
Whole platoons of pedestrians turn into it from 
the side-walk, as if it were a new avenue opened 
between Spring and Broome. It has nothing of 
the curtained gloom, the subdued whispers, the 
nicely adjusted toilettes, and the perfume of 
bouquets which one is accustomed to associate 
with the exhibition of true "gems" — veritable 
"bijoux" of Art. Noisy school-boys disturb 
your meditations, and laboring men, with bun- 
dles under their arms, obstruct your view. 
These pretended connoisseurs suppose that to 
admire the same picture which pleases an uncul- 
tivated mechanic is necessarily a sort of admis- 
sion of their own want of taste and critical ex- 
perience ; and it is sufficient that the collection 
is a favorite with the crowd to entitle it to their 
unqualified condemnation. 

But, notwithstanding its neglect by this class, 
the Art-Union Gallery represents the Art of the 
country. It is the only complete exponent of 
the advance made by American artists from year 
to year. It shows the best they can accomplish. 
It is one of those facts which are to be duly 
weighed in estimating the condition and pros- 
pects of American civilization. It deserves, 
therefore, to be regarded indulgently and studied 
carefully. It is not to be passed over like a col- 
lection of alabaster ornaments, or the sweepings 
of some old picture fancier'srret. The sgaenerg 



